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The Conduct of the Campaign. 


Now that the election is over, it may be proper for us to glance at 
the conduct of the campaign, and see whether it has been carried on in 
that spirit which we, as a people, and especially that portion of us who 
claim to be the educated people, can approve. 

We are willing to acknowledge that there was much in the principles 
for which the various parties were striving, much in the peculiarly hos- 
tile attitude of the different sections of the country, to arouse malevolent 
and angry feeling. But the true question is precisely this—is there 
anything in party obligations which should make a man forget the com- 
mon courtesies of life, and the instincts of a gentleman? If so, let all 
party obligations be shaken off, and let us go forth free and untrameled 
ready to follow out the dictates of our better natures. 

In the political campaign through which we have just passed, there is 
no question but that the virulence and malignity of party spirit have 
been suffered to exceed all bounds, We had never before supposed that 
& person was responsible for anything but his own actions; that by 
these he must be judged, and his true position assigned. It seems, 
however, that this is not sufficient. Should any of our readers ever be 
so unfortunate as to become a candidate for the Presidency of this free 
and enlightened people, let such a one look well to his antecedents 
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His own life may be pure and spotless as the driven snow, but if any of 
his relatives, or persons, not of kin, bearing the same name, have ever 
been derelict in the slightest degree, the unhappy candidate is alone re- 
sponsible. Upon his devoted head are visited the sins of his race, and 
he is made the scape-goat for their infirmities. Above all, let him pre- 
serve his mother’s certificate, and abundant evidence of the date and 
place of his own birth, for nothing is too low for party purposes, no tie 
so sacred, or circle so private, but that the prurient eye and greedy ear 
of the petty politician will invade its sacredness. The good name of 
woman, and the honor of man, are alike soiled by low insinuations and 
covert sneers. 

With shame we confess that there is a portion of our people whom 
such ribaldry might fairly be expected to delight. We should antici- 
pate that the pot-house politician and his halfinebriated audience 
would gloat over fictions which ministered to their baser passions. But 
that intelligent men, and those holding high position, should condescend 
to employ these stories, which they do not believe themselves, merely to 
inflame and aggravate public sentiment, seems totally inexcusable, and 
deserving of the severest censure; and, though we can pardon some- 
what to the heat of passion, we cannot excuse him who deliberately 
writes and utters such libels. 

The power of a free press can never be exaggerated. Thrown on the 
side of Right it becomes a worker of good such as the world has never 
before seen. It is a Samson, grasping with mighty strength the pillars 
which uphold oppression. But it also has a terrible power for evil, and, 
in the hands of unscrupulous men, becomes an instrument of darkness 
and moral death. We would by no means object to a free, fair, and 
candid discussion of any subject, or even of the personal claims of any 
candidate for office. Nothing is more likely to eliminate truth and 
merit. It sifts the pure gold from the sand and mud of party prejudice. 
But there has been anything but a fair discussion in the contest just 
ended. The rule has rather been to seize hold of every nefarious pro- 
ject and plausible lie which was presented. Contradictions and ex- 
posures were alike unheeded. The generosity which retracts a base 
and baseless imputation was forgotten, and a sneaking success was the 
only object kept in view. Is this a style of political controversy we can 
ask the world to admire? Can we, who call ourselves the “foremost 
nation in the files of Time,” call upon all men to witness the purity of 
our politics, and the magnanimity of our political action? We claim 
that we are superior to all other nations as being a Republic, as the 
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only nation where the people directly assert their will at the polls,— 
but how many elections, like this last, will suffice to convince the other 
nations of the globe of the superior advantages of a popular elective 
franchise ? 

If falsehood and corruption, riot and bloodshed are to be the constant 
attendants of popular elections, we apprehend that soon the approach of 
the great quadrennial strife will be viewed with anything but senti- 
ments of pleasure. Instead of being looked upon as a time when the 
sublime spectacle is to be presented of a great people fully and freely 
expressing their sovereignty without fear or favor, it will rather be anti- 
cipated as a season of rampant fraud and daring dishonesty ; when not 
the unbiassed voice of a people, but the tricky politics of demagogues 
shall rule the day ; when all the baser principles shall be called into ac- 
tion, and a broad love of country, a pure patriotism, give way to party 
passion and strife for sectional success. 

Another danger is also to be apprehended. It cannot be expected 
that the best men will come forward and expose themselves to all the 
attacks that wanton calumny can frame, or an evil invention suggest. 
And when such assaults become the necessary accompaniments of can- 
didacy, then a person with common sensitiveness will shrink from run- 
ning the gauntlet for office, and our government gradually fall into the 
hands of scheming politicians, who have no character to lose. 

We have heard but one reason why this bitter invective, and coarse 
demonstration should be used. Persons will say that they dislike this 
mode of political discussion as much as any one, but there is no other 
resource left. “If,” they say, “you are attacked with a club by a vil- 
lain, you do not wait until you can secure a polished sword before you 
defend yourself, but lay your hands upon whatever means of defense 
lies nearest, even if it should be covered with mud and dirt.” But the 
analogy fails, because it takes for granted that just and proper instru- 
ments of attack or defense are in the hands of every speaker and 
writer. The contrary is the fact. Keen irony, polished sarcasm, and 
unsparing ridicule may be used by every one without necessarily degen- 
erating into wicked malignity, coarse buffoonery, or gross personality. 
We would not complain if there was no choice of weapons; but it 
shocks us to see men who could use with so much power these higher 
methods of argument and invective descend to the level of blackguard- 
ism and slang. There should be as much difference between the two as 
between the tournament of old, and the brutalities of a modern prize- 
fight ; and the bully of the political ring should be made to feel that a 
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knightly lance reached farther and pierced deeper than his shillalah. 
And it is this we most strongly condemn, that in the late national strife, 
the combatants, of all ranks, seemed to choose the grosser weapons of 
abuse and personality. 

We have drawn a dark picture, but the events of the past two 
months have forced it upon us. We make no particular application to 
any party or press, as all have sinned in some degree, though some far 
less than others. We write down these few thoughts because they 
have been painfully impressed upon us, and now seemed the fittest time 
for their utterance. The remedy of this evil lies with us who are soon 
to constitute a part of the educated manhood of the nation. Let us re- 
solve that no heat of political controversy shall ever cause us to forget 
that generous courtesy which is the crowning grace of manliness. 

G. P. 


YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 


Reform in the Reformer. 
BY AUGUSTUS H. STRONG, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Astronomers tell us that near the horizon, the stars, pale-shining 
through the thick air, its earthy vapors and changing currents, are warped 
from their true place in the sky, but as we lift our glass to the zenith, the 
light of far-off suns comes straight and clear from heaven. It is so with 
the ideas of men, bent from the truth while they cling to earth—forever 
sure only when they rest at last on realities above. Our vision seldom 
pierces that upper air. We contemplate action through the dimness of 
perverted affections—opinions in the light of an obscured intellect. Low- 
sighted because low-fallen, we own a tendency to false ideas, coeval with 
the race and subtly mingling with all human thought. Against these 
false ideas, seeds of all human ills, God fights, and so fight all good men. 
Here is the discipline of man on earth. It is the possibility of evil that 
gives the good its moral value. It is the presence of teznptation that 
glorifies the pure in heart. It is the power of doing wrong that makes 
it godlike to do right. Glorious discipline—a discipline that alone dis- 
covers the truest men of history,—that by struggle and sacrifice and 


hope sublime, forms “great and matchless men, dear to God, and 
famous to all ages.” 
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Against old evils, flooding the earth and wielding the arm of every 
man, Reform steps forth a youth, alone. Reforms spring always from a 
single mind. Trace back the history of all conquering, transforming 
truths, and they center at last in the fervid thought of a single earnest 
spirit. Pallas sprung full-armed from the teeming brain of Jove, queen 
of all human knowledge and mistress of the arts. And so is born every 
great and true idea. It fills the brain of some toiling thinker, scorning 
the false and breathing forth the true, sick and angry as he looks upon 
the actual, resolute and humble as he looks into his own soul, but glow- 
ing with the far hope of the possible until he lives in it and for it, care- 
less of all things till he triumph with it. Such a man stands in a 
minority of one. All men are against him ; but standing as he does, he 
is the man whom God Almighty sends to lead a great idea through the 
world. 

The times call often for men of great and true ideas to stem the ris- 
ing tide of ills, but they sometimes call in vain. Have we not examples 
in our own history? Yet is it not as sure that when the true reformer 
comes, he comes all weaponed for the fight,—that he goes through his 
life-work calmly and resolutely, yet trusting in other strength—that he 
finds heavenly armor to begin, and heavenly hands outstretched in battle 
to assist his own? Nay, is it not sure that every such man enters the 
lists prepared to last his time and do his work, not only by an original 
strength of mind and heart and will, but moulded in a mysterious way 
into the mental and moral fashion of the true reformer? Yes, there is 
a change comes over the soul or works within it, that sublimes his 
powers, makes every motive pure and clear, and gives a gravitation of 
every faculty to each, and of all to the grand aim of life, spontaneous, 
concentering, resistless. It may come from conflict with the powers of 
earth or the powers of darkness, from a great shock or a great sorrow, 
from the contemplation of a lost humanity in haunts of death or in the 
haunted brain, from inward stirring of the soul, or from the voice of 
God in low inevitable whispers to the heart, but come whence it may, it 
comes to all reformers as they start from slumber, and rise to the level 
of their time all along the course of history. It tells one story through 
the ages. No man has changed the world, who has not first been 
changed himself. 

A man for the times arose in Germany at the heels of Napoleon to 
denounce his ambition and save the Fatherland. The dismemberment 
and destruction of Germanic nationality hung upon the struggle. He 
was a Hamburg bookseller. They drove him from his home, seques- 
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trated his property, and set a price upon his head. Avruined exile, great 
thoughts came in upon him. He came to believe that the voice of an 
honest man is a mighty power. He came to act as in presence of God, 
He felt “the fierce freedom of his old forefathers” streaming through 
his veins. He felt himself great that he had been born in evil times, 
He wrote and spoke and acted for German independence till he died, 
and his words are written now in the solid German mind. 

Another man appeared in Scotland three centuries ago. He was a 
schoolmaster. He was leading an even and scholastic life. The rising 
reformation saw him, and claimed him as its leader. In open church a 
preacher called on his flock to summon the modest teacher from his 
school to the responsibility and peril of a sacred ministry. He burst 
into tears and fled speechless to his chamber. There he shut himself 
for days, and when at Jast men saw him in the pulpit breaking the 
bread of life, they saw that the old mirth had vanished, that the work- 
ing features showed the grief and trouble of his heart all calmed, and 
that the modest, tender-hearted schoolmaster was changed to John Knox, 
the stern reformer and the Iconoclast of Scotland. 

This change, mysterious and mighty, has its deep necessities. The re- 
former finds the need of a prior self-development in both the objective 
and subjective—in the false and its relations to himself, and in the char- 
acter and habit of his own mind. The impulse to reform comes to him 
first from without and after from within. In considering then the change 
which makes the man of great ideas a reformer, we find its first neces- 
sity in his relations to the evil he comes to overthrow. 

1. It is the servitude of the mind that constitutes the essence and the 
power of despotism. False ideas and great evils impose that servitude. 
There is such a thing as a tyranny of false opinion that finds not in its 
realms one dissenting voice or one free uplifted arm. How many false- 
hoods that have cursed the world have lived for centuries without one 
daring denial! Such are they all before there comes the spirit of re- 
form, and its first work on earth is the reformation of a single soul. 
When a gilded, consecrated lie “crooks the pregnant hinges of men’s 
knees,” that man is free and has the truth within him who has dethron- 
ed in his own mind the lie. Under outrageous laws, though whipped to 
obedience, his soul is free as Alpine breezes. Such a man there must be 
at the outset of every great reform. He must have broken those fetters 
for which the hate of Samson turned in upon himself :— 


Thou art become, O worst imprisonment ! 
The dungeon of thyself. 

O servile mind, 
Rewarded well with servile punishment! 
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The base degree to which I now am fallen, 

These rags, this grinding, is not yet so base 

As was my former servitude, ignoble, 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous,— 

True slavery and that blindness worse than this 

That saw not how degenerately I served! 
Until there rises such a man there can be no reform. And to the level 
of a true reformer he must rise by this same inward change. We say 
not that this alone will constitute a benefactor of the race. God has not 
sent all enfranchised men to be reformers. They need much more than 
great ideas. But this we say, that every man who has changed the 
world’s ideas, has first of all this change within. He must be in him- 
self the embodiment of his reform. 

2. Whoever works upon the universal mind, changes it into the 
form and fashion of his own. The time has gone by when men talked 
of hypocrites and impostors rising to the head of conquering nations, and 
transmitting to after ages ideas which they knew in their hearts were 
lies. Who thinks now that Mahomet was an impostor, not an enthusi- 
ast? Mahomet moulded Arabia into the likeness of himself. The 
genius of his life, its mystery, its faith, inspired his followers, and with his 
spirit they gave the Koran or the sword to every land from Delhi to 
Granada. And those sects of fanatics which sprung up in the troublous 
times that followed in the wake of the Reformation, did they not assume 
the very stamp of the men that led them? Did not the brief and 
bloody years of Anabaptist license impersonate a thousand times the 
spirit of the prophet of Zwickau? All men who influence the world, 
appear in every mental feature as they are, when their characters are re- 
produced in those who follow them. The irrepressible desire to change 
all other men, to win men’s reasons and their will to an alliance with 
one’s own, is the very essence and foundation of reform. That little vil- 
lage under the shadow of the Vosges, changed from a haunt of misery 
and sin to a magic circle of happy homes, which the demons want and 
crime could never cross, a place where the very air breathed of pure 
affection and angels seemed to dwell, was it not a transcript of the mind 
of Oberlin, fulfilling in humility and lowliness his heavenly work on 
earth! By their fruits indeed shall ye know them. 

As the reformer then, so the reform. The change in men will be pro- 
portioned in completeness, in sincerity, in fervor, and in truth to the 
change wrought in his own soul. To a man filled with a new idea all 
men look up. If they see that the irresistible power of truth has con- 
quered and absorbed his whole collective being, till he speaks what he be- 
lieves and sees and knows, with the fervor and the power which falsehood 
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cannot counterfeit and an inward change alone can plant within him, 
they will listen and believe as men did of old on the sea-shore or the 
plains of Palestine. 

3. We find a third necessity in the inherent strength of his antagonist. 
The spirit of reform first moving upon the troubled waters finds the false 
not only common to all men, but assimilated into their mental constitu 
tion, woven into the rough texture of their lives. Missionaries tell us 
that lieathenism is so inwrought into the popular character and habits of 
those shadowy lands, that it seems an original and ineradicable belief. 
Something like this is the hold of an old evil on the world. A true re- 
former must needs be as great as his antagonist.. The system he would sub- 
stitute must be as grand and towering to the purged eyesight as the old. 
Men need to be convinced that the right is true expediency. The 
maxim “ magna veritas” needs a demonstration to their souls. Old ties 
will bind them down with clasps of iron till they see heavenly light 
bursting through dungeon walls and the prison doors unbarred as did the 
old apostles. How often might men see, if they but would, in the con- 
flicts of the centuries a single soul arrayed against ten thousand, “ in the 
unresistible might of weakness shaking the powers of darkness,” and 
putting them every one to flight. Such moral greatness no man has 
given to him by nature. It comes from a reformation, and as it were a 
reconstitution of his being, which sublimes his motives and makes him 
grandly equal to the evil and the time. 

He finds in his own soul subjective necessities yet stronger than all 
these. In the mind of the earnest thinker they follow up the former 
with a startling power. The man who sees the need of change 
as he looks upon the false external, despairs as he looks within. The 
false sits there as well. With it all intellectual processes are tinged, 
suggesting always minor premises which vitiate results. Cramped and 
confined by old ideas he wanders in a labyrinth to which he has no 
clue. For the reformer, like the eldest poets, having an impulse ‘to the 
hidden truth of nature, has yet no guide save intuition to lead his 
wandering. Old Homer might see clearly the purity and beauty which 
no poet’s voice had sung, might perceive in “the rich Titan-youth of 
man” his everlasting dignity, and in all human ties the symbols of 
divinity, but his grand and simple soul was unfettered by the past. The 
reformer has to fight this past, and put his foot upon its neck before he 
can press forward to a true belief. He must have, first of all, an intel- 
lectual freedom, a freedom from the tyranny of old ideas, yet scorning 
not the truth which mingles with them all, and gives them all their 
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power. Let him be tossed by doubt and care, be dashed by waves of 
hopeless sorrow upon the firm unshaken shore, or let a hand divine re- 
move the scales from his dim eyes and pour in supernatural light, till he 
beholds things as they are. He uses freedom, then, to gather power. 
No man thinks for him.. He builds up his ideas from the deep necessi- 
ties of human nature. He takes up falsehood as’ a fulcrum for the 
truth. From every conquered fortress he sallies out to new achieve- 
ment, yet planting no garrison until his position is impregnable. He 
wages, too, a defensive as well as an aggressive war. He has to fight 
against the arch-enemy of the reformer, the tendency to carry conclu- 
sion further than the bounds of fact, to bridge the chasm between 
demonstrated truth and a desired conclusion by a fine-spun theory. 
How often has imagination ruined a just reform! The reformer, then, 
has two battles to fight in his own soul, the one with its old ideas, the 
other with its new ardor. If, in the one, he needs a will invincible and 
strong, in the other he needs the modesty of a true philosopher; if he 
would fight with all the world for a conclusion built up from evidence, 
he would fight a plausibility or a truth half-demonstrated, though all the 
world side with it. In the mind of Newton, we see this freedom, this 
power, and this restraint of intellect. He believed the truths of inspi- 
ration as he believed the gravitation of the universe. This freedom, 
this power, and this restraint of intellect, came to him as they come to 
all, from adeep change within. He that ruleth his own spirit has taken 
astep to the ruling of others. Only he that has set free himself, can 
set free the world. In Newton's soul the combination of these two, this 
strength made perfect in weakness, shone out into his life and his 
philosophy, making the one all simple and the other all sublime. 

2. Besides this clearing and preparation of the intellect, this general 
power of grasping and throttling falsehood, this general conviction of 
the mind, there needs in every reformer a special conviction of the 
heart, the sense of a mission and a duty. ll intellectual strength and 
power without it, are like phantom marish-gleams to the clear burning 
of the polar star. Reform, come down from heaven, needs living 
preachers. God glorifies the human soul by making it his helper, and 
no man ever served him save from the heart. There is no reformer 
anywhere without the sense of duty. There is no such thing as the 
blazing out of a buried thought, illumining the ages, the careless off- 
shoot of a careless mind. Every reformer has a mission in the world, 
and knows it. His work may lie buried, but it will one day blossom. 
God never bade a human intellect rise up a knight of truth, but he gave: 
VOL. XXII. 8 
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it spurs and sword, and his own directing arm, to make its life victori- 
ous. He gave the victory to John Huss and all the old reformers, when 
he led them through the bitterness of persecution to the fiery crown of 
martyrdom. 

He needs this full conception of his mission to give him unity of aim 
and character. Men often drift about the world of thought like the 
strange crew whose silent shadows man the phantom bark, sailing with- 
out a compass or a chart on unknown seas, while mystic currents of the 
deep are sweeping them through every zone, past every haven. In 
reveries of golden visions they wander unconscious of the spell, till 
every wished-for land is sunk beneath the waves and they glide noiselessly 
into the eternal darkness. We were all made to be in one sense men 
of one idea. One idea runs through the universe. One idea runs 
through every great man’s life.. The reformer must have his mind and 
aims a unity, or it were better for the world that he had none. This 
unity in diversity must include all powers, affections, will, until the man 
lives in the future of accomplishment, as well as in the present of toil, 
Such men are sometimes called enthusiasts, fanatics, men of one idea, 
It must be so. It is the nature of all true reform, that it be single be- 
fore it can be universal. It is its nature, that it demand a sacrifice of 
all things, even self, that hardest sacrifice, to the great end of life,—that 
it concentrate about it and assimilate with it, every faculty and every 
aspiration, til] it absorbs the man in his idea, breaking the bonds of self, 
and uniting him to the ideal and the infinite. 

So a conscious mission brings sincerity. It prompts to self-examins- 
tion, and that true self-knowledge which makes a man humble and truth- 
ful. He acts out himself,—he puts behind him all that is false in acci- 
dent, or obscures the clear expression of his soul. The man sincere 
with himself and with the world, must be in some sense a great man. 
To be a hater of all falsehood, is to be a king of men. He lives in one 
the lives of many, he is the-myriad-minded,—for the false that writes in- 
numerable cyphers in the lives and thoughts of men, is absent from his 
breast. He is a thousand times a man, for thought, for feeling, or for 
action. Carlyle makes truly a “ believing nation,” his ideal nation of 
heroes. 

It brings, too, resolution. This sense of mission and of duty is the 
strongest motive that can be derived from a man’s own nature. Old 
Socrates felt it amid the polished sneers and public ridicule of Athens. 
It made him strong to live, and living, do his earnest work—to die, and 
dying, show the lofty smile of a completed life as he drained the cup of 
hemlock to the health of coming times. 
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3. If we analyze yet deeper the subjective necessities of the true re- 
former, we find that they do not end with his own mental capabilities. 
There are higher wants still unsupplied, though his human nature is 
expanded to the full growth of the unaided soul. He needs above all, 
and beyond all earthly ends or ambitions, the light of an everlasting 
motive. That motive, to be effectual, must rest in eternity and in God. 
He needs, too, an Almighty power acting in his own, largely supplied 
jn times of need, and given continually with graduating hand through 
the moments, and the hours, and the long years of life. In desolation 
and in loneliness, in defeat and shame, in toil and thick coming sorrow 
he clamors for it to support his fainting soul. He needs it, above all, 
to turn his efforts and his errors, his sufferings and his triumphs, into 
the broadening channel of a permanent success. “Man proposes, but 
God disposes.” His own Spirit the reformer needs, ‘to connect his life 
with the eternal purposes of Him who is himself the truth, its helper, 
and its reward. 

These intellectual and moral wants no man on earth can satisfy short 
of a complete renovation of his being. Men do not come all ready- 
made either into life or into history. Their life is a development, a 
succession of continual changes. Some are mightier than the rest, and 
are the resultants of all changes past. Some are sudden and transform- 
ing. The circumstances of each separate soul decide the character and 
influence of the change within it; but whatever shape it may assume 
it must surely come to the reformer. It is a condition of his required 
development in intellect and heart, besides being a condition of success, 
objective and external. In his own soul we may consider the intellect- 
ual necessity as subordinate to the moral, for strength of heart gives 
sometimes strength to intellect, and God chooses sometimes to set at 
naught all human wisdom by the inworking of his almighty Spirit. 
But the sense of duty and the consciousness of an earthly mission, 
which awake the slumbering intellect to more than mortal energy, 
without which all intellect is forever useless to the world, this can come 
only from long toiling and struggling of the soul, through doubt and 
conscious weakness and bitter sorrow, till ambition longs only for a 
forgotten grave, and self has vanished, and the light of a great purpose 
“so much the more shines inward.” This is the life and power of the 
true reformer, and its attainment or development is complete self-refor- 
mation and the great epoch of his life. 

To begin and to fulfill this mission, he must be impelled by an eternal 
motive—a motive as deep and changeless as his immortality. That 
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motive comes alone from God. Hence is the change,—the Almighty 
entering the human soul and making it his temple, chasing all evil from 
the heart, and taking full possession of the man. Thus God works in 
history, making the greatest men the prophets and interpreters and 
priests of the invisible. 

It would follow from our reasoning that only men transformed by a 
religious faith are true reformers. We assert it, and in history all men 
can read it. The religious element in the character of all great re- 
formers and reforms has been too much neglected. It was something 
more than mere philanthropy, which led on Howard after that rayless 
sorrow and that solemn consecration, through dank and stifling maniac- 
cells, through hunger and through cold, through the peril of applause, 
through bitter anguish of the soul, to his sad grave in the old Tauric 
Chersonese. It was a higher love than the love of suffering men, that 
transformed Wilberforce from the brilliant wit and fascinating idler, to 
the lofty Christian statesman, and the patient, toiling, and triumphant 
pleader for the slave. Where will you find the perfect type of the re- 
former? Will you find it in Bacon, the sad moral of whose life can 
never borrow brightness from the light of his resplendent intellect,—who 
served first his vanity, next his king, and last his God? Will you find 
it in La Place, who saw in the secular vibrations of the universe, those 
grand pendulum-beats of eternity, no evidence of the great hand that 
poised and set them swinging? Will you find it in Rosseau, who 
preached the revolution that had swollen his vain and impious soul, till 
France, catching the sickly passion of his eye, and his wild cries for a 
lying liberty, made that Revolution not a truth clad in consuming and 
purifying justice, but a “truth clad in hell-fire”? These men had 
never felt the full change that moulds the man of great ideas into the 
true reformer. They had not purged their intellectual vision with the 
true eupbrasy and rue. They never felt the sublime conception of a 
sacred duty. They never saw a motive in the eternal and invisible, nor 
heard the voice of God speak inly to their souls. 

The phases of this change are multiform as human nature. No 
two minds ever passed through the same process. of development. 
The change sometimes precedes the consciousness of a. particular mis- 
sion. The man waits for God and his time to call him. Plato imagin- 
ed long ago that every human soul was but a moiety of the perfect 
creature, wandering over the wide and barren earth to find its other 
half. So the reformer, incomplete without his work, seeks long and 
earnestly for that which shall perfect his being and’answer its true end. 
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Thus he waits like Howard, yet is no idler. He lives out every hour 
the noble maxim of John Bunyan, that “he who would live well, must 
make his last hour his company-keeper.” 

The life of Luther seems to show this change and its effects, proceeding 
gradually and together, to the reform of the reformer and the founding 
of a new Germanic faith. From the first light that dawned on his 
ascetic life, his mind began to unwind the musty cerements of the past, 
and as he grew in knowledge and in faith, he gave the world his 
thoughts. Not till his spirit grew settled and calm and free, did he 
realize that his mission was against the strongest power of Christendom, 
the splendor of whose aerial turrets made men forgetful of the damp, in- 
fernal dungeons far below. Then only did he speak out those words that 
Richter calls “ half-battles ;"—then only did he defy pope, and devils, 
and death iteelf. 

The true reformer leads on reform not as an end but as a means, 
His hatred burns against the wrong because it is the wrong. He lives in 
hope as well as in brave action. His fervid soul pierces the thick night 
of battle to the eternal day beyond. Change in itself he scorns. It is 
the high praise of Lord Bacon’s biographer, that his desire was to pro- 
ceed not “in aliud,” but “in melius.” The true reformer gives a 
deeper meaning to the phrase than Bacon ever dreamed of. He strives 
for a perfection that outlasts the dynasty of evil, for a perfection which 
is broadening and deepening forever. He chants the grand old words 
of Spenser :-— : 

Then gin I thinke on that which nature eayd, 
Of that same time when no more change shall be: 
But stedfast rest of all things, firmely stayd 
Upon the pillours of Eternity, 
That is eontrayr to Mutabilitie; 
For all that moveth doth in change delight : 
But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight : 
O, thou great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabbath’s sight! 
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Quinnipiac.* 


T crmp’p the summit of East Rock, 


As the daylight waned away, 


And looked beneath me on the town, 


And down upon the Bay ; 


And further to the ocean-ward 


The Sound lay wide and free, 


To where Long Island in the haze 


Hung cloud-like on the sea. 


No sound was on the water, 
No voice was on the land, 

And the little waves crept noiselessly 
Along the pebbled sand: 

While down the masts of gallant ships 
The sails hung side by side, 

As rocked they slowly to and fro 
With the pulses of the tide. 


The world was then so beautiful, 
So lovely and serene, 

That all things seemed to pause awhile 
To gaze upon the scene: 

The sea forgot to murmur, 
And the winds forgot to blow, 

They saw the sky so bright above, 

And the earth so bright below. 


And then the city bells sent forth 
Their evening call to prayer, 
And harshly smote each iron tongue 

Upon that evening air: — 
But to the mountain-top the tones 
Rose up in wave-like swells, 


And seemed like silver notes that came 


From far-off silver bells. 


I saw the darkness creeping o’er 
The city and the Bay, 

Till one by one each tower and spire 
Had faded quite away, 

And naught was left to mark the town 

Which slumbered at my feet, 














* The Indian name for New Havan. 
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Save the long line of sentry lamps, . 
That twinkled in the street. 


I thought of all that busy life 
Which hidden lay below, 

Shut off from sight like the life of those 
Who perished long ago; 

And then through full two hundred years 
My fancy traveled back 

To those half real, dreamy days 
Of old Quinnipiac. 


Where now a Christian people meet 
Beneath a Christian spire, 

In olden time the Sachems met 
Around the eouncil-fire : 

And Indian warriors from that spot 
Went forth to meet their foe, 

And danced the war-dance round their chief, 
Two hundred years ago. 


And when the fishing season came, 
And the danger-loving brave 

Had launched his light canoe to meet 
The tempest and the wave, 

His Indian mother sat her down 
Upon the lone sea-shore, 

And followed with her anxious eyes 
Where the boat had gone before. 


She tarried till the sun had set, 
And watched the ocean’s flow, 

And lingered there, and lingered yet, 
Till darkness bade her go; 

And when the eastern sky grew red, 
Her labor was begun: 

“The hours are long and sad,” she said, 
‘I'm watehing for my son,” 


Then many a weary day went by, 
And many a night wore on, 
And many a thin new moon had come, 
And many a fall one gone, 
And still that Indian mother sat 
Upon the lone sea-shore, ’ 
And waited there to meet her son, 
But she saw him never more. 
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And when for many an after year 
The fishing season came, 

The young men from the mountains brought 
Their corn-sheaves and their game, 

And the dusky maidens wove a belt 
Of wampum for the dead, 

And they gave their offering to the sea, 
For the spirit that had fled. 


"Twas a dreamy life the red men led, 
As the unmarked years flew by,— 
In struggling for no noble thing, 
And living but to die: 
The race have left no trace of all 
Their greatness or their might, 
For the record only tells us 
They have perished from our sight. 


Their very name is half forgot, 
And he who stands to-day 

Upon the summit of East Rock 
And looks down on the Bay, 

Along the curving shore discerns 
No ancient sign or track :— 

There’s not one vestige left to us 
Of old Quinnipiac. 
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Letter from Scotland. 


Brarr-AtHoit, Scottanp, August 7, 1856. 


Dear Maca,—While your respected editors, and the college world 
generally, are recreating at cherished homes, and in a loved native land, 
your humble correspondent is a wanderer amid the rugged hills of Scot- 
land. I have just returned from a tramp of thirty miles in Glen-Tilt, 
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one of the wildest of the Highland passes. As I hope to be a regular 
contributor to your pages during my absence, perhaps it will be better 
to commence with the beginning of my trip, and to defer a descrip- 
tion of the Gien until some future time, and only remark that the 
scenery is grander than any other which I have seen elsewhere. 

And this will be the more pleasant to me because I have an unusually 
strong yearning for places and friends left behind, this evening, and shall 
prefer to consider what was near to the last hours spent at home. How 
strangely old sounds awake old impressions! The thunder is booming 
among the mountains, and the rain falls heavily, and these have touched 
chords of memory, and melted me by thoughts of times gone by—of 
childhood hours, when the peals were God’s words of anger; and of 
College days, with their explanations of natural phenomena. Well, you 
say, “ but, why. don’t he begin with his travels?” And so he will. 

After the grateful but sad parting from class and college mates, there 
came a quiet hour of retrospection, while, under the glory of a full orbed 
moon, the swift steamer sailed through the beauty of your harbor. 

East and West Rocks stood like sentinels guarding the sleeping city, 
and the spires showed where the churches rested lovingly amid protect- 
ing elms. Many thoughts of the two years spent at Yale come throng- 
ing. But this is wandering again. Excuse me, the home feeling is 
strong to-night. Three days of hasty preparation, a Sabbath under the 
“old roof tree,” a tearful good-by, and we are on the heaving ocean. 
His marine majesty was very gracious at first, and treated us right 
courteously. He rocked us as gently as a mother would her first born’s 
cradle, and lulled us to an open-eyed slumber, filled with day dreams. 
Many an hour of the first four days we spent laying on the deck look- 
ing at the deep blue sky. How deep itseemed by day! And at night 
the stars appeared like openings in the cerulean letting through the glory 
of a better world, while the tracery of the rigging and the white sails 
was as if some fairy had worked it. Thus went the first four or 
five days, among them a Sabbath. We arranged to have service on the 
main deck, with the capstan for a pulpit, and the ship’s bell calling us 
together startled me, and for a moment sounded as if from the tower of 
the Lyceum. Did you ever, in your school days, meet with a master 
very gentle at first, but who when your confidence was won proved to 
be a strict believer in*the birch doctrine? ‘Well, the particular son of 
Uranus and Ge with whom we had to do, acted after a similar manner. 
On the sixth day of our acquaintance his breakfast did not agree with 
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him, and he determined that ours should not with us. I will not nar- 
rate the particulars farther than to quote the words of a fellow-passen- 
ger, who said, “I feel as though three Irishmen were fighting in my 
stomach.” I advised him to quiet them with a little whiskey. The first 
gale continued four days, and our Captain called it a “ good sized blow, 
rather large for this seasor. of the year; might pass for a winter one.” 

As I escaped sea-sickness, the tempest suited me exactly. I dressed 
up in a storm suit, a conspicuous part of which was “that. white over- 
coat and felt hat,” and spent most of my time on deck or in the rigging 
enjoying the sublimity of the winds and waves. 

Contrary to the common belief, the waves do not rise higher than 
thirty feet, (Olmsted’s Philos., p. —,) but such waves will make a vessel 
pitch some fifty feet at the bow and stern, which gives some considerable 
motion, if you are standing on the chains of the bowsprit. First, up you 
go with a “rush,” poise for a moment, and then the ship leaps into the 
yawning chasm, so swiftly that the chain appears to drop from under 
your feet, and you cling convulsively to the hand ropes; for a moment 
she stops as if stunned, and then recovered, rises again, shaking off the 
clinging spray in scorn. Oh! it was exhilarating, and quickened the 
pulse beat, yet the storm occasioned some inconvenience, particularly at 
meal time. It also broke up my French studies, and my Langdonic class, 
You would have laughed, venerable Maga, to have seen that class 
drilled. The roll of the ship brought into play some muscles not thought 
of by Prof. Langdon when we tried the “Goat’s Jump” and “Duck's 
march.” On the 4th of July we had a jolly celebration. Oceanus being 
very quiet in consideration of the fact that Uncle Samuel is about to 
succeed Britannia in the rule of the waves, and might resent any inter- 
ference with the celebration of his birthday. We had cannon fired, the 
Declaration read, an oration, a dinner, fireworks, and the other items of 
a genuine 4th of July jubilee. When extemporaneous toasts were in 
order, Yale was not forgotten. On the 20th day out we sighted land, 
and the next day part of the passengers went ashore at Portsmouth ina 
pilot boat. The sail in was very pleasant. The Isle of Wight was on 
the left, with its bold shore of verdant hills, and chalk clifts setting off 
each other, and the little town of Veutnot lay in a valley, and showed 
the embowered cottages, and graceful spires tipped with the golden 
glories of the departing sun. 

We are sorry to leave thee, Osea! We have learned to love thee. 
We have seen thee radiant with the glance of morning and silvered by 
the Queen of night. Thou hast been peaceful as heaven, and anon 
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tossed like a troubled soul. We have heard.thy waves soft as the whis- 
pers of love, and then playing a weird and fearful bass to the alto of the 
winds. Emblem of Eternity—fare thee well. England must be the sub- 
ject of another letter. 


Ez. L. H. 


Peter the Hermit. 


Tue history of the Crusades will always be one of the most interest- 
ing illustrations of the philosophy of human actions. Historians will 
never tire in tracing out the causes of those great combinations against 
the Moslem power, which, originating in the dreams of a half-crazed her- 
mit,soon gathered around the banner of the cross the noblest royal 
houses of Europe with the Roman pontiff at their head, which founded 
anew dynasty at Jerusalem and a new dynasty at Byzantium, which 
opened a new world in chivalry and poetry, and which after two cen- 
turies of great triumphs and great disasters, failing in its prime object of 
Asiatic empire, nevertheless exerted a wonderful influence upon taste, 
literature and commerce, and, by the overthrow of the feudal system, 
sowed the seeds of freedom and civilization throughout the world. 

Not only in a philosophical, but also in an imaginative point of view, 
the history of the Crusades is deeply interesting, Their scene was laid 
in the land of mystery and of miracle. There it was, according to 
universal tradition, that the first human pair met in the embrace of love. 
Thither it was that God, by fire and cloud, had guided his chosen people 
There at a period antecedent to profane history, the Sack of Troy had 
avenged the wrongs of Greece. Thence the millions of Darius and 
Xerxes had marched forth to signal overthrow,—and it was there that 
Alexander woke from his dream of a world’s dominion, Butabove all, 
this land was the holy land,—a land whose air had been stirred by the 
words of prophets and the wings of angels, and whose meanest sod had 
been sanctified by the footsteps of the world’s Redeemer. 

As were the scenes, so were the actors in these great events, far re- 
moved from all vulgar comparisons. Not to speak of the seven kings 
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who sowed the red cross on their royal robes, thousands of perfect 
knights renowned for valor, courtesy, and every martial grace, went 
forth, to fight the Pagans in the name of God, St. George, and St. 
Michael the Archangel. A regiment of tender boys, armed with cross- 
bows, took a brave part in the siege of Antioch. From the banks of the 
Rhine came a troop of Amazons in the attitude and armor of men, fol- 
lowing a leader who, from her gilt spurs and buskins, was surnamed the 
Golden footed Dame. The subordinate hosts were remarkable for the’ 
variety of their languages and customs, for their wild enthusiasm which 
wrung victory even from despair, and for numbers, such as never 
even in oriental despotisms had been collected into a regular army. 
Beneath the golden banner of St. Peter were represented all the nations 
who acknowledged the Roman faith. From the extreme East, Tancred, 
the great hero of Tasso’s epic, led on the armies of Tarentum. From 
the extreme West, the English yeomanry proudly shouted the war-cry 
of Richard the Lion-hearted, whose very name was a terror to Syrian 
mothers for many successive generations. From the intermediate forests 
of the North crowded hordes of terrible strangers, whom the Arabian 
chroniclers described as an iron race of gigantic stature, who darted fire 
from their eyes and spat blood like water upon the ground. 

Not less romantic were the hopes by which the enthusiasm of the 
Crusaders was excited. Their armies were the hosts of God’s elect. 
Their great war cry, translated into unnumbered languages, was, “ Deus 
Vult,” “ Deus Vult.” They were marching as the ancient Israelities had 
marched out to the destruction of God’s enemies. They fondly hoped 
that they too should be guided by signs and wonders; that for them 
the rock should be rent and the manna fall from Heaven; that again 
the sun should stand still, to give them time for the destruction of the in- 
fidels. -To the hopes of Divine interposition, were added those excited 
by dreams of Oriental fertility and magnificence. For many years the 
enthusiastic pilgrims had brought back wild stories of a land still flow- 
ing with milk and honey, of mountains gleaming with diamonds, of 
waters teeming with pearls, of sacred groves. that wept odorous gums 
and balms, of mighty palaces and temples built of jasper, lined with 
cedar and paved with gold. 

The causes of the Crusades are simple and obvious. Setting aside 
the influence of curiosity, avarice, and the love of freedom, their 
great efficient causes were superstition and chivalry. ‘The century 
preceding the Crusades was the nadir of the human mind, The Roman 
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dominion, while it had desolated Europe, had nevertheless conferred 
upon the conquered nations the blessing of the Roman arts. But the 
fierce Northern hordes, who for 200 years wrestled with the imperial 
giant, at last inherited the Roman power without her civilization. They 
were gradually baptized into the Roman faith. But though they changed 
the object, they changed not the spirit of their religious worship. The 
savage tribes, who amid the icebergs of Scandinavia, had sacrificed 
human victims to Zanesbrock, Thor and Woden, still thought that the 
sacrifice most acceptable to God, was the slaughter of heretics and the 
sack of Pagan cities. 

The Papal policy assiduously fostered this error. The doctrines of 
Confession and Penance were the great secret of the Romish supremacy. 
But in that age of crime, the regular Penances, if faithfully carried out, 
would have multiplied into centuries of punishment. Bankrupt sinners 
supplied the deficit by large sums of money, and by vicarious flagellation 
and mortification. By a fantastic arithmetic, a year of Penance was 
taxed at 3000 lashes, and such was the skill and patience of a famous 
monk, St. Dominic of the Iron Cuirass, that in six days he could dis- 
charge an entire century by a whipping of 300,000 stripes. 

At length an indulgence was granted to all who should undertake a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. This easy method of salvation was 
eagerly accepted by great multitudes of transgressors, who hastened to 
kneel upon the brow of Calvary and wash away their sins in the waters 
of the Jordan. Then, at the close of the tenth century, came a wild and 
terrible superstition, whose influence can be partially realized by us, who 
have witnessed the effects of the Millerite fanaticism. It was believed 
that the thousand years spoken of in the Apocalypse were ended. The 
great dragon should be loosed for a season. The world should be de- 
stroyed by fire, and Christ descend to reward his saints upon the’ moun- 
tains of Jerusalem. Finally, when Pope Urban openly declared the 
first Crusade, Plenary Indulgence was granted to all who should enlist 
beneath the standard of the Blessed Virgin ; and all who perished by the 
way, or fell in battle with the Saracens, were solemnly invested with the 
crowns of sainthood and martyrdom. 

Intimately connected with these causes was the institution of chivalry. 
The characteristics of the true knight were valor, courtesy, and honor. 
Above all he was distinguished by a restless spirit of adventure. The 
feeble light of ancient learning was glimmering only in convents and 
monasteries. The mariner’s compass was not yet invented, and com- 
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merce groped doubtfully along the shores of the Mediterranean like the 
sightless Polyphemus. All the channels in which the energies of man 
are most successfully directed were closed up. But every gentleman 
might become a knight. He might summon to his saintly banner, his 
faithful squire and band of archers, and go forth to win the smiles of 
beauty and the approbation of the Church, as the champion of Christ 
on earth. Before the introduction of artillery, personal prowess could 
often stay the adverse fate of battle, and in the records of the times, we 
often meet with deeds of heroic strength and valor, which call to mind 
the fabled achievements of Hercules and Ajax. To such spirits as these 
the wars of Palestine opened a splendid pathway. Therefore we need 
not wonder that the Templars, the knights of St. John, and kindred orders 
were the first to enter, and the last to leave the great battle-field of the 
Church. 

Such was the state of society, when Peter the Hermit returned from 
his pilgrimage to the Holy city. The nations seemed like a vast host 
of warriors, panting for the signal of battle. Peter boldly grasped the 
trumpet, and its blast was answered by the voice of Europe. 

Concerning the early history of Peter the Hermit little can now be 
definitely known. The few details which we possess sufficiently mark 
the enthusiasm of his character. He was a native of the province of 
Picardy in France, and had in his youth been bred to the profession of 
arms. But he soon renounced the sword for the crucifix, and repudiated 
a high born wife that he might woo the Church for his passionless 
bride. He at length withdrew to # hermitage, where he remained until 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Bodily modification produced its usual 
effects upon an excitable temperament. He saw visions of unearthly 
glory. Christ appeared to him in person. A letter from Heaven fell 
down at his feet. He held frequent converse with the holy Apostles, and 
the martyrs St. George and St. Maurice. He believed himself divinely 
commissioned to proclaim the wrongs which the Christian pilgrims re- 
ceived at the hands of the Turks. As soon as he told his burning story 
he was welcomed as a prophet. Vanity fanned the flame of fanaticism, 
and now he set about his mission with that fierce energy which is ever 
the herald of success. What that success was, we all know. 

Let us, then, for a moment inquire into the nature of that eloquence 
which brought about such wonderful results. It is as an orator alone 
that the Hermit won his world-wide fame. In the military capacity 
upon which he afterwards ventured, he was without skill, without even 
the common merit of personal courage. In the first passage through 
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Hungary, he and his followers were routed almost without a struggle, 
and the inspired prophet fled from the field with as much fear and 
trembling as did the poet Horace upon a similar occasion. In his Jast 
appearance at the siege of Antioch he withdrew from the privations of 
the beleaguered city with a precipitancy which left his sanctity in very 
poor repute. 

We will therefore speak of his peculiar character as an orator. The 
two secrets of his eloquence were, earnestness and adaptation. What- 
ever he felt he saw, and what he saw he spoke. He was assisted by 
none of the advantages of learning, of stately figure, or of graceful ac- 
tion. Although his eye was keen and lustrous, his stature was small 
and his appearance unprepossessing. But when he began his exhorta- 
tion his whole frame was convulsed, tears streamed from his eyes, his 
want of art was compensated by sighs and ejaculations, and as he stood 
with uplifted crucifix, appealing to Heaven to attest the genuineness of 
his mission, he never failed to infuse into the rude multitudes around 
him, some portion of the enthusiasm which in his own bosom was flam- 
ing like sacrifical fire. 

Equally éonspicuous was the skill with which he adapted his oratory 
to his audience. He was preaching to men devoid of learning, and un- 
used to thought. Therefore, he entertained them with no long disquisitions 
on theology and homiletics. He delivered them no hydra-headed sermons 
dry as the dry bones in the valley of Ezekiel, like those with which the 
monks were wont to put their audiences asleep. He depicted in simple 
but vivid language the scenes of persecution of which he had been an 
eye-witness and a sharer. He detailed the miseries endured by their 
brethren in the Holy Land—how the plains of Palestine were desolated 
by the outrageous heathen, who with the sword and firebrand carried 
wailing in the dwellings and flames into the possessions of the faithful— 
how Christian wives and daughters were defiled by Pagan lust—how the 
altars of the true God were desecrated, and the relics of the saints trodden 
under foot, As he proceeded, every heart was melted, and when at 
length the orator concluded with a vehement appeal to rescue the true 
cross from the hands of the idolaters, the whole multitude shouted with 
a joyful noise, and stamping the sacred emblem upon their garments or 
on their naked breasts, they earnestly prayed for the deliverance of 
Mount Zion, and went forth singing the martial psalm, 


“ Let the Lord arise, and let his enemies be scattered.” 


Such were the chief traits of the prime actor in thegreat drama of the 
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Crusades. In his general character, Peter was a fanatic if not.a mono- 
maniac. Asa soldier he was unworthy of the name. As an orator he 
touched the chords of sympathy and action, with a success equaled 
only by afew great masters. The glories and disasters of two eventful 
centuries were the witnesses of the Hermit’s eloquence—of the mighty 
power with which God has endowed human speech—making it the 
arbiter of nations, and the truest earthly emblem of His own omnipo- 
tence. J. M. H. 





The Witches’ Ride. 


Tuomas Jones had been out courting. There was no great sin 
in that, or if there was, he shared it with a great number of his fellow 
men, as it is well known that there is no habit in which young men so 
universally indulge. I mention the fact that he had been engaged in 
this delightful occupation, in order to ward off any suspicions of his 
sobriety which the latter part of my story might awaken. 

The night was bitter cold, and Tom hurried on his way home, but as 
he came in sight of the little red school-house, he perceived that it was 
brightly illuminated. “Bless me!” said Tom to himself, “ what is the 
matter! It is altogether too late for decent people to be holding a 
meeting. I guess the old school house must be afire.” Thereupon he 
immediately started upon a run for the building. As he passed the 
window he glanced in, and the sight he saw there, made his blood run 
cold and his hair rise with horror. 

A queerer congregation than was assembled in that old school-house 
never greeted a mortal’s vision. In the chair behind the old desk sat 
a duskey fiddler, playing on a sheet iron fiddle with metal strings. The 
bow was of brass, strung with fine copper wire; and, instead of rosin, a 
huge roll of brimstone lay by his side on the desk. There he sat and 
played while his foot beat time with an ominous clump, and behind the 
chair his tail waved gracefully to and fro. Tom needed only this glance 
to assure him that the fiddler was an individual not mentioned in polite 
society, playfully denominated Old Nick. 

The music he played was such as never blessed Tom’s ears before, 
It was wild, strange, weird like, now rising into strains of supernatural 
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sweetness, then lapsing into discordant wailing and mourning like the 
imaginary cries of a lost soul. There came strains of demonial glee, 
and quicker and faster over the sheet iron fiddle went the brazen bow, 
and the dusky elbow of the player vibrated like a swiftly moving 
shadow. 

In the center of the floor were the dancers. And what was Tom’s 
astonishment as he glanced from the musician to the assembly, to re- 
cognize in the latter many familiar faces. There was old mother Sande, 
nearly double with age, dancing to the music as well as the best. There 
was that withered spinster, Aunt Polly, moving to the music and 
keeping time to the swiftest measures. But what astonished most our 
hero, was to see Betsey Haskins, the very girl he had left a half an 
hour before, in the midst of the crowd, handed to and.fro in the dance, 
by a decidedly ill-looking old crone he had never before seen. “I don’t 
wonder,” thought Tom, “ that Betsey said I must go, as she would not 
sit up after twelve o’clock. This is where she wanted to come.” 

All this, the scene and the following reflections, passed through his 
mind in a moment. The fear, which at first had overcome him, was 
dispelled and he determined to enter among the assembly. He was 
naturally a daring and reckless fellow, and, besides, the sight of Bet- 
sey made him resolve to find out the meaning of the gathering; and, as 
another reason, it was somewhat chilly outside, while there was a bright 
though rather blue fire burning within. 

Accordingly he pushed open the door and entered, though with much 
the same feeling, as he had done years before, when he had been loitering 
along the way until he was tardy. No one, however, noticed his en- 
trance. The music and dancing went on as before. He advanced to 
the fire and spread out his hands, but no genial warmth came from the 
blaze. He even passed his fingers through the lambent flame, but he 
felt no heat. As he drew them away he thought he heard a slight 
chuckle from the old fiddler, but when he looked at him his dark face 
was as impassive as ever. Tom was emboldened by this seeming in- 
difference to his presence, and gazed with intense interest on the scene 
before him. As Beethoven, Tyrolea, and Cecilia, all combined, could 
not equal the music, so Terpsichore, Taglioni, Fanny Essler, or the veri- 
table Jim Crow could not equal the dancing. As Tom stood there 
gazing, an irresistible desire to form in the dance came over him. So 
he shouted out, 

“T say, old fellow, as your fire don’t give any heat, won’t you strike 


up some tune I know, and let me dance a little to keep warm.” 
VOL. XXII. 9 
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No sooner said than done. Without a moment’s cessation, the 
music changed to “ Money Musk,” and Betsey Haskins took Tom by 
the hand and away they went. Tom never did any such dancing before. 
The music seemed to him to burn its way through every vein, and 
thrill every muscle with a new life; he executed unheard of steps, and 
performed feats of agility which would have brought down the house at 
any saltatory exhibition. There was no time to talk to his partner, no 
time to ask her if she was enjoying herself, or say any of those com- 
plimentary nothings for which Tom was famous among the sex. It was 
‘only dancing, and nothing else, which could be done to such music. 
Faster and faster went the music, and faster and faster the feet of the 
dancers. Finally just as the music was at its height, it suddenly ceas- 
ed, and a gruff voice came from the desk, 

“ Now for a ride.” 

“ Now for a ride,” answered they all in an echoing chorus. 

Betsey whispered to Tom, 

“Don’t you want a ride ?” 

“ Yes,” answered he, “ but I haven’t any horse.” 

“ Oh never mind that,” she replied, “T’ll find you one.” 

They were out of doors, and there stood as many as thirty coal-black 
steeds, all foaming and fretting to go. All were soon mounted but Tom 


and Betsey, and there was but one horse left, which she took for her- 
self. ' 


“ Where’s my horse ?” asked Tom. 

“Catch that calf yonder,” she replied, pointing to a calf which was 
trying to keep warm by lying under the sheltered side of the school 
house. Tom caught it, and brought it to her. She muttered over it a 
few words, and it changed to a splendid black steed like the others. 

“ Now mount,” said she, “and mind one thing! You are a little apt 
to profane. But if you say God or devil while you are riding, you will 
be sorry. Mark me, and beware !” 

“ Ready !” shouted the leader, and “ Ready !” all replied. 

Away they went at a rattling pace. Minding not for roads, they took 
a direct route toward the west. Fences, ditches, brooks, all were noth- 
ing. Over their horses went like the wind. Their speed began grad- 
ually to grow even more rapid, and vast strips of forest were over-leaped, 
while hills and villages seemed as if they were flying in the rushing air. 
But a few moments and Tom saw before him the wide Connecticut, 
seventeen miles from where he started. 


“ Are you going to leap that?” asked Tom of Betsey, who had kept 
close by his side. 
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“ Certainly,” she answered. 

“T can’t do it,” exclaimed Tom. 

“ Pooh !” she replied, “follow me,” and over sbe went like a bird. 

There was no help for it. He could not stop his steed, and was 
obliged to follow, and with a flying leap he found himself safe upon the 
other side. Astonished at the feat, Tom could not repress the habitual 
exclamation, which rose to his lips, and he muttered half aloud, 

“ What a Devil of a jump for a calf /” 

No sooner was the fated word uttered than he found himself alone on 
the banks of the river, with a poor bleating calf by his side. He 
wandered about until morning, and then found himself in a village 
nearly twenty miles from his home. He hired a ferryman to take him 
across the river, and walked slowly home, pondering upon the strange 
vision. He determined to say nothing to anybody of what he had seen 
until he had visited Betsey once more and see if she confirmed his story. 

Accordingly the next day he went up to call on Betsey. She was 
very glad to see him, as indeed she might be, since a handsomer or 
likelier young man was not in the country round. After the old folks 
had left them alone, they conversed awhile on indifferent subjects, until 
at last Tom said, 

“That was a pretty good dance we had the other night, wasn’t it, 
Betsey ?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked ; “I havn’t been to any dance with 


you.” 


“T mean night before last, in the old red school house. Don’t you 
know I came in, asked you to dance. What’s his name with an iron 
fiddle—ride on a calf which you made a horse—don’t you know ?” said 
Tom, mixing up his story in his agitation. 

“Tom Jones,” answered Betsey, “I begin to believe you're crazy.” 
And she put up the corner of her apron to her eyes and began to cry. 

“Don’t cry, Betsey,” said Tom, “Tl take it all back. All I know is, 
that I walked twenty miles home the next morning.” And he told her 
the whole story. 

Betsey pondered upon it awhile, and then said, 

“T tell you what, Tom, it’s a warning to you to leave off swearing. 
You know father has said that was the only thing he didn’t like in you.” 

And Thomas Jones never swore again. Though he always believed 
in his vision, and long after he had married Betsey Haskins, used to 
tell with infinite gusto the story of his jump across the Connecticut. 

G. P. 
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Progress of Civilization, as affecting the Imagination. 


Taz human mind dwells more or less in the ideal. A thousand fancies, 
interwoven with realities, make up our daily lives. We are all dreamers, 
and to that extent, often, that our dreams become our realities; 
our realities, our dreams. To this ideal tendency of mind must 
be traced much of human happiness and excellence. All are 
moulded by its controlling power and pervading influence. The 
grossest plodder canrot bury himself so deeply in the toils and cares of 
the life actual, but that he may have some time and inclination to in- 
dulge in the hopes and aspirations of the life ideal. Every human 
mind, then, has its ideals of life, of truth, of Heaven, of God, more or 
less exalted, according to its capacities, and these ideals constitute the 
motive power, the stimulants to action, of that mind. In seasons of 
difficulty and despondency, they constitute its joy, its hopes, its life, its 
all. In seasons of gladness and bright promise, they increase the 
brightness of its hopes and urge it on to long-continued, more vigorous 
exertion. The scholar has his ideal standard of knowledge; the artist, 
that of beauty; the orator, that of eloquence ; the Christian, that of faith. 
The reformer has his ideal governmental system; the statesman, his 
ideal state. For the realization of these ideals, each and all labor with 
small approximations, with continual progress, For this each and all 
toil, hope, and suffer. The advancement of society and of the individual 
man, constitutes then the end and aim of all our theorizing, of all our 
imaginative efforts. This same advancement is the aim, essence, and 
end of life. This too is civilization. To a certain extent then, when 
considered with reference to its results, Imagination is the cause, Civil- 
ization, the effect. One is required to produce the other; one cannot 
exist without the other; with the decline of the one we naturally ex- 
pect the decline of the other. And shall we in view of this existing 
relation between Civilization and Imagination, believe, contrary to all 
analogy, that this great active principle of the human mind is weakened 
in the production of its legitimate effect? That the Imaginative faculty 
decays with the advancement of Civilization? That it is injured and 
paralyzed by the growth of its own offspring? No. It is far more ra- 
tional, on the contrary, to believe that this motor to human action 
should exist unimpaired, with even the highest type of Civilization ; 
that it should continually picture to man ideals more and more exalted, 
and continually urge him onward towards infinite perfection. 
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But the character of the influence which Civilization exerts over Im- 
agination may be made more apparent by investigating the nature of 
the imaginative faculty itself. It is a complex faculty. The name is 
applied to a union of simple apprehension, conception, abstraction and 
taste. In strict language it cannot be called a creative faculty, for it is 
not the province of the human mind to create. All our imaginative 
efforts are but new combinations and new arrangements of old forms 
and familiar scenes, or they are new truths, drawn out, expressed, and 
rendered intelligible by means of these. These truths, however, are 
new only in the sense that the human mind hitherto has failed to 
detect them. They have remained buried in the bosom of nature for 
ages; they shine forth only as the touchstone is applied to them, when 
they bloom out in splendor like some centennial cactus plant, after a 
century of waiting. There are other truths of no less importance still 
resting there; weighty secrets, pregnant with good to men, but they 
will remain concealed till some brilliant imagination shall catch a 
glimpse of them in the future. Once in a while an original mind 
arises and perceives new relations among men; new, not because they 
had no previous existence there, but because the fact of their existence 
had been overlooked. All these new truths and relations we express 
and convey to others by means of what we have read, or heard, or 
seen. All efforts of the Imagination, then, depend, either directly or 
indirectly, for their brilliancy and power, upon the extent and character 
of our past knowledge. In such efforts we invariably “call upon the 
burial-places of memory to give up their dead.” The more varied and 
comprehensive then our knowldge, the more abundant the materials 
for the imaginative faculty to work upon, and the more elevated their 
character, the more sublime will be the conceptions which the human 
mind is capable of forming. 

In its progress, Civilization furnishes this knowledge, these materials, 
to the philosopher, the poet and the artist. In the youth of the nation, 
as in the youth of the individual, all its powers of mind are simple, un- 
expanded. It has no literature, no art, no science, no precedents of any 
kind. Like the mechanic without his tools, the earliest brilliant minds 
of a nation must, empty-handed, encounter the great unknown. They 
can receive no aid except from their own intellects, no encouragement to 
labor except their own ardent desire to discover truth, no sympathy 
but in their own great. hearts. The most brilliant philosophical intel- 
lect in such an age can hope to make but small advances, during a life- 
time, into the vast realm of mystery. But as the results of these labors 
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are constantly accumulating in the progress of a nation from barbarism 
to civilization ; as these truths are constantly increasing, both in number 
and grandeur, they constitute an ever-enlarging nucleus, around which 
succeeding minds will cling ; from which, they can derive aid and in- 
spiration. These truths expand the mind; give it far more comprehen- 
sive notions than are ever entertained by the uneducated ; unfold to the 
imagination a field for its dwelling place, incomparably superior, both 
in magnitude and majesty, to that occupied by the untutored mind. 
They disclose to the ardent Imagination glimpses of that great truth, 
which comprehends all others ; whose dim outlines can scarce be recog- 
nized by the most fervid fancy, that this universe is an infinite one; 
that however vast the field of human knowledge may become, there is 
still a vaster unknown beyond, and that this knowledge is the only 
means by which Imagination may be enabled to penetrate successfully 
into that unknown. The truths, then, which are thus constantly ac- 
cumulating, in the progress of a nation, constitute the energy and life 
of its succeeding great minds; they form an eminence, from whose top 
the great philosopher catches the first glimmerings of new truths, as 
they rise, sunlike, from the bosom of the Infinite. 

It is true that in a state of barbarism, as in childhood, the Imagina- 
tion exercises a greater influence and moves the mind by a more myste- 
rious power than in the advanced stages of Civilization. Superstition, 
in its various forms, overshadows all things, renders all notions vague 
and obscure in such an age. This is not, however, because the Imagin- 
ative faculty is stronger in the uneducated mind, but because Reason is 
weaker. Imagination is developed earlier than Reason in the childhood 
of the nation, as in the childhood of the man. As the reasoning facul- 
ties are unfolded, Imagination becomes, in a greater or less degree, sub- 
jected to them. But while it loses its awe-inspiring power, it gains 
strength in reality. For, if we judge of the strength of the imagination 
by the beauty and sublimity of its conceptions,—and we have no other 
standard,—we invariably find the conceptions of the educated mind, in 
spite of this subjection, far beyond the comprehension of the barbarian. 
Nor is their superiority owing to the truth which Reason may find in 
them. The philosopher, under the exciting and ennobling influence of 
truths that have been demonstrated in past ages, looking into the future 
and perceiving, through the twilight of his Imagination, glimmerings of 
new truths, may call up a train of prophecies wilder than ever teemed 
in a poet’s brain; he may give loose reins to his fancy and discern in 
the great undiscovered secrets more weighty than the Eleusinia ; may 
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utter predictions more startling than Apollo’s oracles. And what though 
Reason sanctions these ideals! What though she suggests that they 
may be right! What though revolving centuries demonstrate them to 
be true! Does the fact that they are true detract one tittle from their 
sublimity ? Does it not rather add grandeur? Bacon, in his descrip- 
tion of “The House of Solomon,” in his “ New Atlantis,” has penned a 
list of the wildest fictions that were ever catalogued by the human mind. 
The years, in their progress, have verified them all. As truths, they are 
sublime. As efforts of the Imagination, they are still sublime. This 
element of truth, then, and the utility growing out of it, in modern phi- 
losophy, does not detract from the sublimity of its conceptions. The 
imaginative, or poetic, and reasoning faculties may coexist and grow 
together towards indefinite perfection. Old Ocean is no less sublime, 
no less an infinity of beauty, today, when wafting the commerce of the 
world, than he was when peopled with myriads of nymphs. The light- 
ning has been subjected to the bidding of man, but the thunder pro- 
claims, as majestically as of old, “I am the Lord thy God.” The heavens 
have been mapped out, but there is still poetry in their boundless blue, 
notwithstanding that fine extravagance of Hazlitt, that, since Jacob’s 
dream, they have gone farther off and become astronomical. 

If now we look to the field of Poetry and consider it separately, we 
find that Imagination, which Coleridge calls the soul of poetry, gains 
strength from the poems of former ages. It has been said that the true 
poet of to-day must begin where Homer began. Nothing can be more 
truthful. Of what avail to him, then, are the works of dead poets? It 
is in the spirit of Homer that he must be like him. Homer was truth- 
ful to nature. So must the modern poet be, for by his truthfulness to 
nature we judge him. He can hope to acquire this only by a life-time 
of study. The Iliad was not written in the youth of its author. He 
needed a large experience for the accomplishment of the work. The re- 
sults of his labors the true poet of to-day may avail himself of in youth, 

.and then, in the same spirit, penetrate into Nature farther than what 
Homer saw. Accordingly we find that all our great imaginative poets 
were men of wide experience, educated men, men who could read the 
human heart in all its emotions, who knew the wealth and fervor of affec- 
tion, the keenness and subtlety of intellect. Hence their power to mould 
the fiery elements of humanity into their living creations of character ; 
hence their secret influence over the souls of men. 

So too the artist derives his inspiration chiefly from past knowledge. 
fhe is successful beyond his predecessors, his success must be attributed 
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in a great measure, to the training he receives froni them. His ideals 
of beaaty are made up of actual piece-meal beauties, arranged according 
as taste may dictate, so as to form one harmonious whole. His concep- 
tions are based upon the nobleness which he has seem developed, from 
time to time, in the human form and face divine. Like the poet, he 
must assume truthfulness to nature as his highest object of ambition. 
If he succeeds in this, it must be by a deep and earnest study of nature, 
not only at the original fountain, but also, as she is embodied in the 
works of the great dead masters. By this aid alone can he hope to ac 
quire the marvelous power of waking the mute marble and canvas into 
life. 

In a word then, if the Imaginative faculty, as developed in _phi- 
losophy, in poetry and art, does not depend upon the materials collected 
by preceding minds for the beauty and sublimity of its conceptions, we 
should expect to find the most splendid trophies of literature, the sub- 
limest triumphs of art in the history of barbarism. The world would not 
be startled at the appearance of a Newton among Hottentots, a Shak- 
speare among New Zealanders, a Powérs among Ethiopians, or a Bacon 
among the Camanches. But such phenomena have not yet occurred. 
On the contrary, we find that great Imaginative minds and great Imag- 
inative words make their appearance, invariably, in the advanced stages 
of Civilization. 

Again, the Christian element, which forms so important a part of 
Civilization, is favorable to the growth of the Imaginative faculty. The 
religious element is the most noble one in man, for it embodies the hopes 
and aspirations of his purely spiritual nature. It is that which prompts 
those infinite longings of his, in all the stages of his being, to penetrate 
the dark veil of mystery which shrouds the future life. That mystery al- 
ways contains something grand, awe-inspiring, supernatural. It 
exerts a tremendous power over the mind. It calls forth, alike 
from the uneducated heathen and from the enlightened Christian, 
the grandest imaginative efforts which each is capable of making. 
The ideas of a Deity, a Heaven, a future state, then, which the 
mind forms, in the different stages of its development, become signs of 
the strength of the Imagination in different eras, and, by a comparison 
of these ideas, we may ascertain how much Christianity has contributed 
to its growth. 

The religious notions of the savage are simple, vulgar, not distinguish- 
ing the Creator from the creature. As the mind develops, these notions 
become more fixed in their character, are elevated into ideas, growing 
and expanding, until, at length, they grasp infinity, eternity, and attain 
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to the sublimity of the Christian’s conceptions of eternal truth. Yet 

truth is not the cause of this sublimity, for the Greek and Indian con- 

ceptions of the Deity are alike untrue, but all are willing to admit the 

immense superiority of the Greek. Indeed, there is a strong tendency 

among us moderns to regard all religious ideas, except the Christian, in 

the light of mere fancies. It is this tendency which has given to 

the Greek Theogony much of its renown as a product of the Imagina- 

tion. We gaze at it with that deep interest, with which antiquity in- 

vests all things, and it seems a splendid maze of fictions. We do not 

sufficiently remember, however, that it was truth to the Greek mind ; 

that it was built up step by step with all the earnestness and inspiration 

growing out of belief. Suppose a nation should arise a thousand years 

in the future and pronounce all our conceptions of the Deity false, 

efforts of the imagination merely, if such a supposition be not impossible. 
Their great superiority would, under these circumstances, at once, be evi- 
dent to all. But this would be viewing them in the same light as we 
now view the Greek Theogony. We by no means wish to deny that 
this Theogony contains many beautiful thoughts, nay, many that may 
be called sublime. But it has nothing comparable to that grand old 
Hebrew poetry of the Bible, to read and study which is inspiration it- 
self. It may be characterized as pretty, and is to be regarded as an 
effort of the fancy, of involuntary Imagination, rather than of Imagina- 
tion directed by the will. In fact, the conceptions formed by the Greek 
mind of its Gods appear to be, to a great extent, either a mere overflow 
of animal spirits, or the result ofsome mental misery, Thus the wine- 
bibber had his Bacchus, the debauchee his Venus, as impersonations of 
ideas growing directly out of the enjoyment which each felt while 
temporarily reveling in his lubber-land of Happiness. So too the 
murderer had his Fury, the warrior his Mars. Not so, however, with 
the Christian mind. In that Imagination is voluntary. It has a pur- 
pose. It refers all its ideas, in all states of the mind, to one immutable, 
omnipresent, eternal Cause, and this is one great reason of its more ele- 
vated character. 

We have tried the Imagination by all these proofs, and have found it 
not wanting. On the contrary, we find that it invariably grows and 
brightens by use. Nor is this strange ; for it is a chief source of human 
happiness, a mighty engine of human progress. It will never die out 
till the race has attained to its destined perfection, till the plans of God 
in regard to man are all fulfilled. A. M. W. 
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What Students Do. 


“ Are students wholly given up to flirting and having what they call 
good times? I never hear them talk of anything else.” 

So said Miss Cynthia Griggs, a sarcastic young lady in spectacles, 
after we had finished the recital of a college joke. And, as this inquiry 
of the strong minded Griggs is often propounded, we take this opportu- 
nity to say a few words upon the phases of college life. 

These are almost innumerable, varying with the disposition and hab- 
its of the individual. In the regular round of college duty, there is no 
incident of special interest. It is always the same monotonous succes- 
sion of recitation, study, and prayers, prayers, study, and recitation, 
Now, let any one enter college, and give his attention to these, and 


only these, what novelty or attraction for the outside observer will the ° 


recital of his student life possess? One day’s record will answer for all, 

For instanve, take our young friend Jonathan Digge. We respect 
and honor Digge, and believe if he carries into life the same principles 
of action which mark him in college, he will become a useful and dis- 
tinguished member of society. But what variety or charm will the re- 
hearsal of Digge’s daily life have for any person except those at home, 
who think their Jonathan the very pink‘of perfection? Suppose we 
take a verbatim extract from his Diary : 


“ Tvrspay, Oct, 16th, 

“This morning rose and attended prayers. After prayers went to 
recitation. Was not called up. Went to breakfast. Had hash and 
fried potatoes. Must leave off drinking coffee, as it makes me sleepy in 
the forenoon. Walked to the Post-Office after breakfast. Studied till 
11 o’clock. Went into recitation and made a rush. Practiced Lang- 
donics at 12. I believe I am gradually growing straighter under Prof. 
Langdon’s instruction. Went to dinner. After dinner studied till half 
past 4, Fizzled on the location of a German river. Must cram up 
Ancient Geography. Went to prayers and supper, and have been 
studying and writing dispute all the evening. It is half past ten, and I 
must go to bed.” 

This is a real report of Digge’s daily life, On Wednesday’s and Sat- 
urday’s he may vary it with a little recreation, but, as he takes his exer- 
cise as he would medicine, not because it is palatable, but because it is 
needful, even his leisure is marked with an unvarying monotony. 

Miss Griggs herself, the seeker after earnest and aspiring young 
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men, will not be fascinated by Digge, but will rather seek the society of 
young Beaumonde, who occupies all his spare moments,—and they are 
many,—in dressing, dancing, flirting, visiting, and novel-reading. Beau- 
monde has taken a composition prize, and considers himself a genius, 
He is endowed with any amount of self-possession, and can talk on any 
subject, from Noah’s Ark to the whereabouts of the Pennsylvannia 
Quakers. He astonishes the simple-minded with his knowledge, capti- 
vates the weak-headed with his dancing, wins Miss Griggs’ admiration by 
flattery, and this automaton made up of kid gloves and small talk, is 
pronounced a most charming young man! 

Digge can outdo him in the recitation-room, but in the parlor Beau- 
monde puts Digge completely into the shade, and the poor fellow wishes 
he could be like Beaumonde, the favored recipent of ladies’ smiles, the 


_ leader of college fashion. 


If therefore a writer wishes to delight and amuse the major part of 
society, he takes for his hero not Digge, but Beaumonde. All the 
dancing, dressing, flirting portion of community, whose name is Legion, 
feel a lively interest in Beaumonde’s adventurss, and read with relish 
anything pertaining to his college life. 

Then again there is Bricke, the hero of students, who has broken 
more tutor’s windows, fought more townies, can drink more liquor, and 
play billiards better than any other man, His life is more entertaining 
than what he donominates the milk-and-water existence of Digge. It 
certainly is not liable to the imputation of monotony. 

Even the sober and discreet persons who shake their heads reprov- 
ingly at Bricke’s follies’ laugh at the narration of them, and oftentimes 
excuse them with the old apothegm, “Boys will be boys.” Among 
students Bricke is frequently held in greater estimation than Digge. 
They term the latter a sneak, and decry his really good qualities ; while 
Bricke is pointed out as a “noble-hearted fellow, who could take a 
mighty good stand if he would only apply himself!” 

But are there no other classes save those of which Digge, Beau- 
monde and Bricke are examples? Are there no aspirants after some- 
thing higher and nobler, no searchers after the real good of college life ? 
Certainly there are, but their aspirations and hopes do not form a pro- 
minent feature of their existence. Their outer life, while it may be more 
varied than that of Digge, yet presents no adventures like those of Beau- 
monde and Bricke. But they live an inner life, marked with more 
thought, aspiration, and hope than those latter gentlemen ever dream 
of possessing. To picture this mental action is impossible. 
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Digge will have his day. His student-life is but a type of his after 
existence. He will plod on through the world obtaining, it may be, a 
fair share of what is deemed success, yet after all missing the noblest 
joys of being. Striving after the things of earth, he yields not his soul 
to the genial influences of nature or the kind companionship of loving 
hearts. In the world, as in college, he recognizes no higher pleasure 
than dully groping after honors and emoluments ; he knows not the 
depth of sacred friendship, and ends his days honered, perchance, yet 
with his whole social nature dwarfed and dormant. ' 

To Beaumonde also there comes a lesson in after years. He learns 
that in the Battle of Life fine clothes, fair smiles, nimble dancing and 
superfluity of superciliousness avail but little. Neither will Bricke gain 
glory by any collection of empty bottles or virtue of pugilism. Fortu- 
nate for these latter will it be, if they resolve no more to trifle or dally, 
but earnestly to labor. 

E. T. 


Literary Notices. 


Arctic Exptorations. By Dr. Kaye. Philadelphia: Childs & 
Peterson. For sale by T. H. Pease. 


We do not know of any book of travel for a long time which has so 
interested us as this. It is a narrative of a kind of life so removed from 
our ideas of daily duty and employment, that we seem transported to 
another world, and then viewing the phases of another existence. Amid 
a long night, in the midst of perpetual frost and snow, with cold as 
severe that it has the effect of intensest heat, Dr. Kane and his heroic 
crew lived for months. These volumes are a journal of that life, and 
though seemingly it must be devoid of incident, yet there is so much 
charm in the graceful narrative of little things, that we are fascinated by 
the book. We become one of the crew, and learn to know each man by 
name. We sit with them around their flaming lamps, and eat with 
them the strips of walrus. We seem to hear the crackling of icebergs 
which threaten to crush the brig. And we look off upon that iceless 
polar sea whose waves are never vexed by man. 

This is the great charm of the book. It takes you along with the 
narrator, to the midst of these frozen regions, and all the while you sit 
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by your fire, and feel how very comfortable you are, thus adding a zest 
to your enjoyment. 

We cannot close the notice without alluding to the splendid typo- 
graphical execution of the work. Its illustrations are excellent, and it is 
every way a credit to the American press. 

a 
Taz Rocky Mountains anp Westwarv Deserts; or, INcIDENTS AND 
Apventures In Cotonet Fremont’s Last Expepirion. By F, A. 
Carvatno. New York: Derby & Jackson. For sale by T. H. 
. Pease. 


Kansas: Irs Inrerion ano Exrenton Lire. By Mrs. Saran L. T. 
Rosryson. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. For sale by T. H. 
Pease. 


We shall be obliged to have a separate niche to accommodate the 
Fremont and Kansas literature. The public mind has been so occupied 
upon these topics that they have craved everything which could be 
printed about them. This was the reason, we presume, why these two 
books were written. But independently of the immediate circumstances 
these two books are quite worthy of perusal, more especially the last by 
Mrs. Robinson, wife of Governor Robinson. It isa clear and succinct ac- 
count of those troubles in Kansas, which it was her lot to experience, and 


which fell under her immediate observation. There is nothing passion- 
ate or exaggerated about it, and thus it impresses one with a sense of 

‘ its truth, even while it speaks of outrages we are not willing to believe. 
We recommend it as the best book we have seen on the troubles in 
Kansas. 


Memorabilia Valensia. 


Tae Regatta for the prize offered by the Class of ’56, an elegant boat-lantern, 
was contended for on Saturday, October 25th. The day was fine, and there 
were many spectators to witness the sport. Four boats were entered: Nauti- 
lus, Nereid, Transit and Wa-wa. Distance, three miles. The time made was as 
follows : 

Transit, ; 12s, 
* 4s, 
55e. 


And the Transit was declared the winner. 
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At the Society Elections, held on Wednesday Evening, October 22d, the fol. 
lowing Officers were chosen : 
Livonia. Broruers. 


President, 
A. Hand, J. P. Buckland. 


Vice-President, 
A. F. Beard, J. C. Jackson. 
Secretary, 
J. M. Davis, E. C. Porter. 
Vice-Secretary, 
C. F. Robertson, E. Schuyler. 


Editor's Table. 


Exxorfon day is over. The streets are no longer nightly illuminated with 
torchlight processions, bearing transparencies and banners, No longer are 
we saluted with the sound of the drum and fife. Allis quiet. It is true that 
our candidate was defeated, but it is one consolation to know that the board of 
Editors, in a body, voted the right ticket. 

We stand on the banks of Salt River, and taste its briny waters with much 
less sorrow than we anticipated. The region round about is delightful, and we 
are refreshed by the society of many good and venerable men who came here 
years ago. They have been waiting here ever since, expecting that the next 
boat would take them down, but, as yet, there has come for them no craft 
whose swelling sails should bear them with stately splendor from these shores, 
Like them, we hope for brighter days in the future; and we believe that in 
1860, we shall descend this briny stream, amid the booming of cannon, the 
strains of martial music, and the welcoming shouts of a rejoicing people. We 
bide our time; and, until it comes, we hang our harps on the trees which grow 
on the verdurous banks of Salt River. 


The Battle of the Portraits is at anend. Like all great questions it has been 
settled by a Compromise, The present Senoir Class will not be photographed 
into ugliness, but handed down to posterity decently engraved upon stone or 
steel. Before this desirable result was obtained there were propositions number- 
less, a few of which we subjoin : 

1. That the Class should be preserved in alcohol. In this way the likeness 
would be preserved with spirit. 

2. That they should have plaster casts. This would give each one’s appear 
ance when on a “ bust.” 

3. That they should have portraits in oil. This would have been carried if 
the Class had been thoroughly canvassed. 

The above were only a few of the horrible puns which were perpetrated at 
the Class Meeting, greatly to the discomfiture of Mishkan, whose eloquent 
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protest against the practice these pages have recorded. A large majority of 
the Class have concluded to have their portraits engraved on steel. So mote 
it be. 


The following poetical effusion, which has been handed to us, explains itself. 
We suppress the remarks on the I. O. of D. F., which accompanied it. We call 
particular attention to the metre, which is C. M—Orabbed Metre. * 


A Freshman came to New Haven, 

And the first thing which struck his eye, 
Was the multitude of ladies 

Passing by ! 
Pretty ladies, passing by. 


And he asked of a Senior student, 
Who chanced to come in his way, 
Who are these handsome young ladies 

All so gay? 
Beauteous damsels, all so gay. 


And the Freshman is shortly answered, 
By his friend so grave and tall, 

“ Young man, they are feminine students, 
From Grove Hall.” 

“ Student-Misses, from Grove Hall.” 


“ And where shall I find the palace, 
Which holdeth these ladies fair?” 

And the Senior solemnly answers, 
“ Beware!” 

**Rash Freshman, beware!” 


“Its doors can be opened only 
By means of a magical key, 

With the letters Phi Beta Kappa, 
Which you see.” 

And he showed him the magical key. 


And the Freshman is studying nightly, 
To win that magical key, 

That for him those Paradise portals 
Open may be. 

How jollily sold he will be. 


We suppose the Foot-ball game is dead. Though a galvanic attempt was 
made this present year to bring it to life, it had no effect whatever except to 
kill it more thoroughly. We are sorry, for it was one of those old institutions, 
which, we believe, added a great deal to the harmless sport of College, and gave 
that zest to the first few months of College life, which nothing else could do. 
Don’t we all remember those first foot-ball meetings of Freshman year! They 
cultivated a spirit of Class unity which has never left the men of 57. And the 
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speeches then made are pleasant to look back upon; how we cheered onjo 
battle by the mighty eloquence of those who were then strangers, though now 
we have grown to know them almost as brothers. The Macedonian wedge, and 
the cavalry of that immortal action come freshly to our minds, as well as the 
various lays brought forth by the valiant fight. ‘ 

We believe that a Class will the more like to look back upon their College 
course, the greater number of such occurrences there are among them. It will 
not be one dead level of monotonous study, but will be diversified by the 
pleasant remembrance of such scenes as this. So we pity the Classes which 
have no foot-ball game to talk of, no heroes of Freshman year. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Those pieces which our space will not permit us to use, are returned to their 
Authors on the publication of the present Number. They will be found at the 
Post Office, addressed to their signature, whether real or fictitious. 


THE AWARD. 


The Editors having elected Prof. James Hadley, and Prof, 


George P. Fisher as graduate members of the Committee to 
award the Medal, have received the following report :— 


“To tne Eprrors: 


“The undersigned, having been appointed a Committee to 
adjudge the Yale Literary Prize, would report that they have 
decided the Essay on ‘ Rerorm in THE Rerormer,’ to be most 
worthy of the prize. 


JAMES HADLFY, 
GEORGE P. FISHER, 
JNO. M. HOLMES.” 


Upon opening the accompanying envelope it was found 
contain the name of 


AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG, 


and to him accordingly the Medal is awarded. 








